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ORGANIZING COMMUNITY FORUMS 


Four years of practical experiences with the Ham- 
ilton Community Forum and with other discussion- 
action groups of citizens now make possible a sum- 
mary statement of certain principles of initiating, 
planning, and promoting public-affairs forums. Most 
of these principles apply to other democratie organi- 
zations as well as to community forums. They apply 
to state and national associations as well as to insti- 
tutes and conferences. For convenience these princi- 
ples can be discussed under four headings: 1. practi- 
cal methods of planning public-affairs forums; 2. fae- 
tors involved in choosing topics and panel members; 
3. different purposes in organizing various kinds of 
forums; 4. the values which can come from forums. 

Hamilton is a village of 1,700 people in central 
New York State. What has been accomplished here 
can and is being done in many other places over the 
United States. Hamilton audiences have gradually 
grown from an average of less than a hundred in size 
to well over an average of two hundred in a four- 
We have 21 representative citizens on 
Attendance at board meetings has in- 


year period. 
our board. 
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creased from an average of less than 50 per cent to 
almost 100 per cent. This paper will then attempt to 
explain why it is that at public meetings in some 
rural villages no more than a handful of citizens 
appear, while at democratically organized forums it 
is possible to draw a crowd of at least 20 per cent 
of the population in rural villages—equivalent to an 
audience of 5,000 in a town of 30,000 people. 
Practical Methods of Planning Forums. 
munity where no forum exists, the first question may 
Or if a particular 


In a com- 


be—“How ean we start a foruin?” 
problem, such as the promotion of a recreation pro- 
gram arises, the question may be—How can we plan 
a successful forum on recreation?” From the start, 
obstacles loom large to the questioner. The would-be 
organizer thinks of the apathy and complacency of 
many of the home-town citizens, divided interests or 
even antagonism in the community, the amount of 
work involved, the of failure, and a 
whole host of discouraging factors that seem to advise 


consequences 


inaction as the safest course. 
While it is true that the mere announcement of a 
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discussion topie with panel members in the local paper 


will result in eventual failure, the use of a number 


of principles have increasingly insured success over 


a four-year period. 1. It is useless to start a forum 


a genuine attempt to gain com- 


movement without 


munity aeceptance of the promoting organization. 


2. The forums will be successful in proportion to the 
people and organizations actively par- 
ticipating. 3. The size of the audience will depend 
on whether all the media of publicity have been used ; 
a forum is in competition with other events during 
4. The long-range strength of the forum 


number of 


the week. 
is closely related to the degree to which all sides are 


given a fair hearing. The forum must not get the 
reputation of being run by or for the benefit of one 
community group. Suecess also depends on whether 


problems and 


5. The 


longevity of the forum is related to the degree to 


the forum digs its teeth into real 


handles them realistically and constructively. 


which it co-operates with responsible officials while 


maintaining autonomy. 
Forum organizations are usually started by one 
four other 


person who gathers together three or 


working, intelligent people to talk the idea over. 


hare 
This usually does not 
munity aeceptance. People do not know them very 
well. The group needs to talk to and eventually call 
a meeting of community leaders and representatives: 
publie 


group have complete com- 


churches, firemen, 


school, the local police, businessmen, farmers, clubs, 


responsible officials, the 


civie organizations, doctors, workers, housewives, vet- 
all should be represented even if 
Obviously, 


erans, old-timers 
several are represented in one person. 
selection should not be merely for representation but 
for qualities of leadership. This group can decide 
whether a forum organization is desirable and perhaps 
gradually make constitutional plans for its future. 
After the governing board or committee is organized 
on a bvoad base, the struggle for acceptance of com- 
munity discussions is on the right road. Aeceptance 
is gained by persistent effort and from a record of 
service. Full aeceptance or even very much aecept- 
ance should not be expected at first, but maximum 
acceptance should be the aim from the start. 
Underneath the outward appearance of apathy and 
impatience many eitizens have a longing to partici- 
pate actively in a vital orgnization. Americans have 
been said to be the greatest joiners in the world. 
There is a real need for would-be leaders to bring 
time, thought, and human understanding to this need. 
Acceptance can be won. The feeling of participation 
can be given in a number of ways, but eventually the 
task is simply one of giving many people a concrete 
job to do and an insight into how it ean be done. 


For example, the Hamilton Community Forum has its 
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Board of Governors which discusses and studies loca], 
national, and international topics. In addition, j 
has committees on local and international affairs who 
bring consultants and make reports to the board. 
Besides this there are others helping with mailing ang 
other tasks. 

In the forum meetings some citizens serve as |oea] 
members of panels, some serve on a jury to which the 
audience or panel directs questions of opinion, and 
still others are asked to participate from the audience, 
Names of all who help are placed on the program, 
While it is true that people who voluntarily partici- 
pate in a discussion will be more apt to feel that the 
meeting was a success, the amount of participation 
afforded each individual in a large group is not 
enough by itself. The preceding three types of par- 
ticipation have been found helpful. 

Errors in publicity are largely sins of omission. 
Most organizations just do not reserve enough time 
for the big job that is necessary these days. Every 
resource available within a limited budget can be 
used to good effect. This means posters to be placed 
in shop windows and in other prominent places for 
ach series of forums, hewspaper stories in adyan« 
of the meeting, short statements for all the area radio 
stations that donate time for publie service, a post 
card mailed to each family a few days before each 
meeting, and a program of the next event distributed 
Only the first and fourt! 
But the twenty dol- 


at each forum meeting. 
of these cost additional money. 
lars or so for each meeting is well spent. 

The reputation of being a nonpartisan group can 
be maintained only with constant vigilance. Leaders 
must know the special interests of different groups in 
their community and see to it that no one group is 
dominant on its board or on its committees. Even 
though one special-interest group may not be trying 
to run a project, it may appear so to others. Ii 
several points of view cannot be adequately repre- 
sented on the panel, people holding a variety of views 
can be asked to take part as jury members or as 
specially invited audience participants. The price ot 
failure here is lack of confidence, nonaeceptance, and 
nonsupport. 

Some community organizations of the forum type 
get into conflict with public officials because of a mis 
understanding of the function of a forum. The 
planning and execution of the details of publie policy 
is a governmental function. A forum should not en- 
eroach on this, but should make clearly known that 
its main function is the promotion of publie discus- 
sion. It should work in close co-operation with the 
school board, village board, and the various commis- 
sions, but should also retain its independence. 


As a community forum grows, government officials 
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and representatives of other institutions may well 
want it to launch concrete action projects. The Ham- 
ilton Community Forum has undertaken three of these 
this year. A community Christmas Carol Sing has 
been completed. A community International Action 
Program and a community Housing Clinie are under 
way. The latter came as a request of the Village 
Housing Commission. 

Factors Involved in a Choice of Topics and of Panel 
Members. Although this phase of planning seemed 
obvious at first, many subtleties have appeared in the 
course of four years. It has become evident that a 
forum organization will be successful: 1. to the extent 
that need for discussion of the topies is explored; 
2. in proportion to the degree that a large number 
of people have a part in the selection of the topics; 
3. to the degree that the topics are not only local but 
state, national, and international in scope; and 4. in 
ratio to the amount of care given to the evaluation 
of the topics and to the selection of panel personnel. 

It is almost impossible to develop a successful forum 
on a loeal topie without much preliminary exploration 
and “leg-work.” The values of “making the rounds” 
are several in number. First, no loeal action program 
will achieve its goal unless it has public support. 
Visits to people who have been interested in the 
project may cause them to support an intelligent dis- 
cussion of the project and may obtain important panel 
members or participants for the forum. Second, if 
groups which are working, or have been working, 
on an allied project are not consulted, they will feel 
that their work is being criticized or that the forum 
is meddling in their business or both. Third, visits 
around the community usually mean that groups such 
as the school board, village board, or planning com- 
mittees will request the help of the forum. The kind 
of topies they suggest are the best, for they build 
community acceptance and the discussion is almost 
sure to lead to action by the legal officials. It is 
almost axiomatic that no action type of forum meet- 
ing should be undertaken without such preliminary 
interviews. The function of the forum is to promote 
discussion and to encourage concrete action by publie 
authorities, commissions, or committees. 

Similar exploration of the local implications of 
state, national, and international topies will bring 
comparable gains. For the Hamilton Community 
Forum, exploration is done by a Committee on Local 
Issues and by a Committee on National and Interna- 
tional Issues. Later, more detailed interviewing is 
done by individual program managers. 

Over 1,000 families are given the opportunity to 
assist the forum in choosing the topies for each year 
through a posteard poll. The topies on the post- 
cards have been placed there after the preceding 
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eareful groundwork has been completed, but there 
are twice as many topics as will be used that year. 
Respondents are asked to mark an X before the eight 
topies they wish discussed. Returns on these cards 
are now well above the usual 10 to 12 per cent aver- 
age of most posteard polls. 

Several distinct advantages of using the poll in 
addition to the main one of democratic participation 
have become evident: 1. topics of special-interest 
groups or loaded topics are eliminated; 2. the people 
learn more about the forum and about the topies to 
be discussed; 3. the people have the initiative and 
force the discussion of topics unpopular in some quar- 
ters; 4. when groups in the community are in conflict 
on an issue, no one group may wish to sponsor the 
discussion, or, if only one group does sponsor a 
project, it may be condemned in advance by the other 
groups. When the meeting is called by the people 
this pitfall is avoided. Of course, the same end eould 
be accomplished by petition or by interviews but the 
posteard-poll method seems to be the simplest. 

Forums organized to achieve a single local project 
are apt to die, once that specifie goal has been 
achieved. The public and the officers identify the 
movement with the single activity and hence expect 
it to disband. Also there seems to be a definite limit 
to the time people are willing to spend discussing 
curbings, street signs, or buildings. In addition, it 
is often easier to unify a community for a state- or 
an international-action program than to rally the 
people around a local program. Thus, a forum shows 
wisdom if it tries to interest its citizens in broader 
topics. At first it may seem that ordinary folk are 
not interested in such topics. However, farm prob- 
lems ean easily be related to inflation or to the world 
food crisis, two of the most pressing problems of the 
day. Everyone is interested in the local school, and 
such a topic should be associated with state and Fed- 
eral plans. Almost any state or international problem 
can be brought home to the locality. Until last year 
attendance at international forums was about equal 
to attendance at forums where local topics were dis 
cussed. Last year national and international topies 
were more popular both as measured by the poll and 
by attendance. 

One could make a good case for extending all local 
topics to at least the state level. For example, a dis 
cussion of the causes of a rise in the local school tax 
may bring a demand for curtailment of program. But 
if the state picture is brought in, it may result in a 
demand for a better program with compensating in- 
creases in state aid. One could say that less bickering 
and provincialism are evident when the local problems 
are discussed partly in the light of state or world 


conditions. 
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Some communities hesitate to venture beyond their 
village limits because of imagined difficulties in ob- 
taining panel members. A knowledge of resources 
available would soon solve this difficulty. Letters to 
the nearest college, to the State Citizens’ Council, to 
nearby forum leaders, to the State Division of Adult 
Education, or to the appropriate State Department 
would bring to light plenty of free or inexpensive 
talent for assistance on either a local or world level. 
After a few trials the channels become well known to 
the program manager. 

Organizing Different Kinds of Forums for Differ- 
ent Purposes. A genuine community forum organi- 
zation finds itself becoming flexible and adapted to 
many different purposes. It may be called upon 1. to 
give informational forums; 2. to present controversial 
issues; 3. to test public support for an official pro- 
gram; and 4. to spearhead an action program. Any 
single topic whether it be local or international in 
scope may progress through all of these stages over 
a period of years. 

Active groups planning a series of forums will find 
that their approach in defining a topic and in organ- 
izing a panel will be somewhat different for each of 
the above purposes. On topics that are largely infor- 
mational, such as “The Peacetime Use of Atomic 
Mnergy” or “Why Has the Loeal School Tax Risen?” 
the usual procedure is to define the basie aspects upon 
whieh information is needed and then select local and 
outside panel members who have made some study 
of that particular part of the topie or who are respon- 
sible for legislation or policy. Often this kind of 
topic can be presented by a main speaker with a 
panel serving to ask questions and to carry on a dis- 
cussion before participation from the floor is re- 
quested. Purely informational forums are apt to 
drag unless the main speaker is a keen analyst and 
has a ready wit. Informational forums may be more 
effective if they attempt to change attitudes as a result 
of the facts given. Thus, on the topie of the need 
for a peace settlement, the panel could be made up 
of a veteran who had returned from that particular 
country, a political scientist with foreign experience, 
an economist, a State Department official, and an 
educator. Set speeches can be eliminated and the 
discussion started with the chairman’s outline of the 
major topics upon which the panel members will 
focus. If the audience is sufficiently small it may 
be encouraged to participate at any time. This makes 
it easier to obtain panel members and avoids the 
sometimes boring set speeches, but too often such 
audience discussion takes so much time that many 
essential facts and ideas are omitted from the meet- 
ing. 

In planning a forum on a controversial issue it is 


helpful to list the groups that are in conflict and to 
seek an intelligent broad-minded panel member to 
represent each of the major conflicting groups. Thus, 
in a forum on high prices, the producer, the farmer, 
the consumer, the retailer, and the government micht 
be represented. It is often helpful to have each pane] 
member present his view in about ten minutes before 
discussion from the floor, or from the panel members, 
is sought. 

The kind of planning for an action-type forum 
depends somewhat on the type of action desired. If 
immediate action can be best accomplished by indi- 
vidual citizens, or groups of citizens, such as might 
be the case where a remodeling program is needed 
to provide more housing units in a village, the topic 
may be divided so as to allow each unhoused group to 
present the facts of its needs. Thus the veterans, a 
college, or industry, may present the present condi- 
tions and future needs. The village housing com- 
mission may present its findings and plans and a 
representative of the State or Federal Housing 
Agency may tell how outside agencies may help. A 
panel chairman can summarize the needs and draw 
together plans for action. 

If the action calls for public support of some arehi- 
tectural plans, or for proposals that resulted from a 
survey, as might be the case if a recreational engi- 
neer’s report were to be made, the organization of 
the panel again might differ. The recreational engi- 
neer, a representative of the planning commission, a 
citizen interested in recreation, and a representative 
of the school might present the history of the com- 
munity’s recreational needs and the proposed pro- 
gram. At this stage it may be wise to bring in an out- 
side expert to evaluate the proposal after he has at 
least visited the present facilities and has interviewed 
people on the day of the forum. Here again, action 
emerges naturally from the appointees of all the peo- 
ple—the Recreation Commission; the forum promotes 
diseussion. 

In general, our experience to date has indicated that 
a definition of the problem into topies, or special in- 
terest groups, is very suggestive of the type of panel 
members needed. The arrangement of the panel mem- 
bers, in sequential, conflicting or evaluative roles be- 
comes evident from the purpose of discussion, par- 
ticularly if the organizer keeps in mind that the 
purpose of forums is enlightenment of publie opinion 
and unification of the community for intelligent action. 

The Scope of Forum Topics. Certain problems, 
common to the people of one community, have a sur- 
prising way of appearing for discussion on nearly all 
community forums. Furthermore, the same problems 
may appear for discussion at a different level year 


after year. Common local problems are: housing, 
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recreation, the school, health, civic improvement, vil- 
lage planning, or economic expansion. A topie such 
as health may be informational one year, evaluative 
of publie support for a rural health center the next 
year, controversial over a health survey the third, and 
action-arousing for building and for health insurance 
the fourth. State, national, and international topics 
also center around common needs of men. 
topies at the Hamilton Community Forum have had 


Reeurring 


to do with peace, world organization, military forces, 
relations with Russia, foreign aid and relief, standard 
of living, prices, labor-management conflict, and 
atomie energy. 

At both the local and world level, there are as many 
common problems to unite the people as there are 
special interests to place us in conflict. 

Values and Services of the Community Forum. It 
might be possible to classify the values of a forum 
into community and individual even though we realize 
that an individual is a part of his community. A 
forum is valuable to a community because it 1. enables 
officials to test publie support for a new project and 
gives the people a chance to judge the worth and 
evaluate the need or the plan; 2. gives the people 
the power of initiative by bringing the pressure of 
publie opinion to bear on the proper channels of gov- 
ernmental action; 3. brings dissenting groups to- 
gether, resolves the conflicts, and unifies the commu- 
nity; 4. develops a more alert, responsible citizen 
who will turn out at the other important meetings; 
and 5. helps make the community a better place in 
which to live by bringing into being new services, new 
buildings, new industries, and a better chance for 
world peace. 

A forum’s chief value to the individual over and 
above the advantages of living in a better community 
are; 1. the democratic experience of participating, 
and 2. a greater feeling of adequacy because of his 
being better informed, obviously needed, and a part 
of a social group. 

There are times when school boards, village boards, 
planning commissions, or other institutions in the com- 
munity see the need of many new programs or serv- 
ices, but are uncertain as to which is most needed. 
How can they tell whether the people place a higher 
value on a recreation program, new streets, a com- 
munity hall, a health center, a new school, or a new 
subdivision? Forums have helped officials again and 
again in evaluating the wishes of the people. The 
officials ean go ahead with the feeling of greater pub- 
lie support on proposals approved in public forums. 
If the proposed program has progressed to the stage 
where definite plans have been made, officials often 
value publie appraisal assisted by the criticism of an 
outside expert. In this way, revisions can be made 
in the plans and new suggestions incorporated. 
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There are occasions when governmental machinery 
is unresponsive to the publie will. For example, in 
the past two years this tended to be true with respect 
to a public demand for teacher-salary adjustments 
and for an adjustment of state aid in proportion to 
increased school costs. Forums helped bring faster 
action on teachers’ salaries last year, particularly in 
states where the public could not initiate legislation 
by petition. Increased state aid, too, may be brought 
Any community or governmental 
By defi- 
nition, they are apt to place their own interests above 
The Hamilton Forum has never 


about more rapidly. 


subdivision has its special-interest groups. 


the common good. 
found that diseussion has led to an intensification of 
Yet, on 
One of these occasions was 
health 


workers, and 


community feuds. several occasions, con- 
flicts have been resolved. 
authorities, 


misunderstanding among the 


farmer employers of migrant loeal 
townspeople over the question of sanitation and child 
Another was a conflict over the building 
Still 


a third has been the need for a new school site, and 


supervision. 
of a hospital in the southern part of the county. 


a fourth was lack of unification of the school-village 
recreational plans. All the conflicts then present have 
been largely resolved and conditions improved. 

When citizens get the habit of keeping informed 
on the main issues needing attention on the local and 
on the international level, they seem to get the habit 
of attending public meetings, of voting, and of taking 
more civie responsibility in general. Concomitant 
with the growth in attendance at forum meetings, at- 
tendance at annual school meetings and at the party 
caucuses has increased. Not so long ago, a dozen 
hastily ealled reeruits could swing a public meeting, 
but in the past two years attendance at such public 
meetings has been at an all-time high with about 350 
people voting at the last annual school meeting. Of 
course, it must be said that attendance has not in- 
creased at meetings in which people do not play an 
active part, or for which sufficient groundwork, as 
described, has not been done. As the forum pro- 
gresses, more and more leaders and active participants 
will be found to head committees and take over man- 
agement roles. 

If one were to list the accomplishments of forums, 
or citizens’ councils of the forum type in this vieinity, 
the list would be long and impressive. It would in- 
clude community centers, new industries, recreational 
programs, new school sites, improved transportation 
facilities, programs for youth, health centers, and 
even plans for “Villages of Tomorrow.” But in ap- 
praising the results of its efforts a forum should not 
and cannot take credit for community accomplish- 
It works with and for legally constituted 
A forum ean well af- 


ments. 
boards and other institutions. 
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ford to give the credit to all the co-operating institu- 
tions and citizens in the community. 

The question of appraising the value of a forum 
becomes more and more difficult when the topics refer 
to state, national, and international problems. Here 
it is only the combined effort of many forums and 
other groups that influence legislation and _ policy. 
More people are writing and talking to their represen- 
tatives and more are taking an active part in politics. 


Events... 
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There is little doubt that the effect of enlightened 
publie opinion is being felt in both state and national 
‘apitols. Such movements as the New York State 
Citizens’ Council or Kentucky on the March cannot 
be said to be without impact on social legislation and 
policies. In time, the influence of such widely repre- 
sentative groups may exceed that of special pressure 
groups to the mutual relief of the public and the 


legislators. 





UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION AND NEW- 
TYPE PRESIDENTS 


THE appointment to university presidencies of men 
who have achieved eminence in other than academic 
fields, while not entirely novel, directs attention to 
the aspects of the administration of higher eduea- 
The first of 
these is the fact that institutions of higher education 


tion which deserve some consideration. 


have become big business enterprises as far as their 
financing, maintenance, plant and other facilities, and 
employes are concerned. The public-school systems 
of the country have already been affected by the ap- 
plication of business methods to their administration, 
and it would be interesting to discover how much of 
the time of a school superintendent is devoted to 
strictly administrative matters and how much to edu- 
cational leadership which should be his major fune- 
tion. 

When the institutions of higher education were far 
smaller than they are today, and are likely to be in the 
not distant future, and their organization and eur- 
ricular problems were less complicated than they have 
become, it was possible for the great presidents to 
combine the funetions of raising funds, business ad- 
ministration, and educational leadership. That com- 
bination of functions may still be possible but not in- 
frequently at a sacrifice of scholarly interests and 
productivity. 

If the reeent appointments of nonacademic presi- 
dents represent the beginning of a new trend, in the 
second of the two aspeets which represents the major 
justifieation for the existenee of colleges and univer- 
sities—the education of men and women, the main- 
tenance of standards of quality, the advancement of 
scholarship, and the encouragement of research—the 
teaching staffs must be given greater participation in 
determining academic policies under the leadership of 
colleagues who are most eonversant with the academie 
problems of higher education. The separation of ad- 
ministrative and edueational functions has already 
taken place in two of the leading institutions of the 


country in which the presidents have made no pre- 





tensions to an intimate acquaintance with academic 
problems. As long as the major purpose of adminis- 
tration is borne in mind, which is to provide those 
conditions under which the work to which an institu- 
tion is dedicated can best be carried on, the appoint- 
ment of nonacademiec presidents need not be viewed 


with alarm.—I. L. K. 


COLLEGE INCOME 


At a meeting of college and university administra- 
tors, held recently at the University of Denver, Nor- 
man P. Auburn, vice-president and dean of university 
administration, University of Cincinnati, discussed the 
effect of the inflationary spiral on college fees. With 
all sources of income remainjng stationary or decreas- 
ing, college administrators are forced to raise fees or 
lower standards. Colleges and universities are faced 
with a serious dilemma if they wish to maintain ae- 
ceptable standards. The largest item of expenditure 
on college budgets is that of faculty salaries which 
have not kept pace with the increase in the cost of 
living. 

Consideration must be given to the probable effect 
of the peacetime selective service on college enroll- 
ments, when even a 10-per-cent variation in income 
from tuition fees will throw most college budgets out 
of kilter even within a year. 

Other factors in the situation include increased ex- 
penditure on physical plant, light, heat and power, 
building operation and maintenance, salaries of non- 
academic employees, equipment, teaching aids, and 
the like. 

It may be possible before raising fees to consider 
methods of increasing the efficiency of the teaching 
processes without overloading the faculty. Such 
methods might include larger lecture sections, em- 
ployment of graduate assistants, use of visual and 
auditory aids, student counseling and guidance, and, 
in smaller colleges, reduction in the variety of offer- 
ings and concentration in narrower fields. 

If there is no break in the price level and if other 
sources of income are not forthcoming, it will be 
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necessary to follow the lead of Big Steel, of auto com- 
panies, and of the service fields, and to inerease the 


selling prices. 


INCREASING ENROLLMENTS AND 
INCREASING COSTS 

REFERRING to the new estimates of school enroll- 
ments by the research division, Willard E. Givens, 
executive seeretary, National Education Association, 
warns that the nation’s school officials face even 
more difficult problems in finding qualified teachers in 
the years immediately ahead than they have in the 
recent postwar years. The number of children in 
publie schools in 1955 will be more than seven million 
above the enrollment in 1947-48. 
teacher supply, already complicated, will be affected 
by this 30-per-cent increase from 24,373,000 in 1948 
to an estimated total of 31,393,000 in 1955.  Esti- 
mating on present costs a public-school system for 
these additional pupils will require an operating ex- 


School finance and 


penditure of more than one billion dollars. To care 
for the expanded enrollment 300,000 more teachers 
will be needed in addition to the 870,000 teachers in 
the school systems in 1947-48. There will be addi- 
tional costs for extra school buildings, which have 
risen from $600 per additional student in the decade 
before the depression to $1,400 at present prices. 
At this rate a total expenditure for school buildings 
of about ten billion dollars would be required in the 
next seven years. 


THE SCHOLASTIC INTERESTS 
OF VETERANS 

AccorDING to a report issued by George D. Barabel, 
veterans co-ordinator, Stanford University, 1,846, or 
44 per cent, of the 4,159 veterans enrolled during the 
spring quarter were working for advanced degrees. 
These veterans represented 71 per cent of all graduate 
students at the university. 

The report indicates that the undergraduate veterans 
are most interested in the social sciences (696), en- 
gineering (519), law (474), and business (414). Edu- 
cation, medicine, and the humanities followed in order 
ot preference. 

The interests of women veterans differed from the 
over-all pattern. The 120 exservicewomen who made 
education their first choice were twice the number of 
those taking social sciences, the second choice. Edu- 
cation, social sciences, and the humanities accounted 
for 77.6 per cent of the women veterans. 


RELIGIOUS BOOK WEEK 


EVERETT R. CLINCHY, president, National Confer- 


ence of Christians and Jews, has announced the plans 
tor the sixth annual Religious Book Week to be held 
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October 24-31. 
140 titles, a manual of suggestions, posters, book- 


It is expected that a bibliography of 


marks, and other promotional material now being pre- 
pared for adults and children in four categories— 
Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, and Good Will 
ready in September. 


will be 
Single copies of this material 
can be obtained without charge from the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16. 

The purpose of the observance of Religious Book 
Week, according to Dr. Clinchy, “is to remind the 
readers of America of the rich treasures that lie in 
the religious departments of their bookstores and li- 
braries—departments that get all too little attention, 
because it has become the fad to regard religious 
literature as either prim-and-prudish or dry-as-dust 
or both.” The facts are quite to the contrary, he de- 
clared. “Modern religious writers have got away 
from the plaster-of-paris saints and the Pollyanna 
prose that was once the accepted style. Their work 
has all the verve and vitality that today’s reader has 
come to demand, plus a high degree of intellectual 
stimulation and spiritual edification.” To prove that 
religious books ean be popular as well as intellectually 
challenging the book list will contain best-sellers in 
both the fiction and nonfiction field and a varied fare 
of novels, biographies, and histories. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE 
MENTAL HEALTH OF CHILDREN 

AccorDING to an announcement by Ernest Harms, 
editor, The Nervous Child, an International Council 
for the Mental Health of Children has been formed. 
The purpose of the council is “to plan and carry 
through all necessary preventive measures for the 
mental health of the child in any part of the world.” 
Membership is open not only to medical workers but 
to all who are professionally concerned with the prob- 
lems of the mental health of children—teachers, 
nurses, social workers, judges, and clergymen—all 
“who are actively interested in the wholesome develop- 
ment and maintenance of the mental health of children 
everywhere.” 

In the eall for the organization of the couneil the 
statement was made that “it will be the task of the 
planned council to take an active part internationally 
in edueation of the publie through as wide as possible 
an appeal in making contacts with governments and 
legislatures, in mutual advice and assistance, and 
above all in doing instead of merely talking and 
wishing.” 

The secretarial office will be at 30 West 58th St., 
New York, and The Nervous Child will serve as the 
medium of communication and interchange for the 


members of the couneil. 
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Notes ad News... 





Report on increase in membership for week end- 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

THE REVEREND WILBOUR Eppy SAUNDERS, headmas- 
(Hightstown, N. J.), has 
elected pres dent, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
(Rochester, N. Y.), to the 


McNeill Poteat, whose resignation was reported in 


Schoo been 


succeed Reverend Edwin 


ScHOOL AND Society, July 10. 


AubBreEY L. ASHBY, former vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the National Broadcasting Company, 
has assumed new duties as president, Olivet (Mich.) 
College, S ieceeding Maleolm Boyd Dana whose ap- 
pointment was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, Jan- 


uary 6, 1945, and who resigned last May. 


W. FE. Winson has been appointed president, South 
Dakota School of Mines and Technology (Rapid City), 
to succeed the late Joseph P. Connolly who died in Oc- 
tober, 1947. Earl D. Dake, head of the department of 


civil engineering, who served as acting president in the 





interim, has been named vice-president. 


W. Emerson RECK, director of 
Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), has been ap- 


of vice-president 


publie relations, 
pe inted to the newly created post 
and general secretary, Wittenberg College (Spring- 
field, Ohio), and will assume his new duties in October, 
according to an announcement by Rees Edgar Tulloss, 
president. 


GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY (Atlanta) has 
announced changes in the staff and the redesignation 
of degree-granting departments as schools, effective 


September l. A new office, vice-president in charge 
of researeh, extension, and eonstruction, has been ere- 
ated, to be filled by Cherry L. Emerson, dean of en- 
gineering. Dr. Emerson will be in charge of the engi- 
neering experiment station, G. A. Rosselot, director; 
he engineering-extension division, R. 8. Howell, diree- 
tor; the division of buildings and grounds, J. R. Jen- 
kins, direetor; and the new construction division, Rus- 
A. Smith, 
divided into two 


the deanship of Ralph Hefner, and the College of 


sel] director. 


The undergraduate work is 


the General College under 


eolleges : 


Engineering under the deanship of Jesse Mason. 


Lloyd W. Chapin is the new dean of faculties. The 


degree-granting departments have been named as fol- 


] 


lows and their heads given the title of direetor: Daniel 


Guggenheim School of Aeronauties, D. W. Dutton; 
School of Arechiteeture, Harold Bush-Brown; School 
of Ceramies, Lane Mitchell; School of Civil Engineer- 


T. H. Evans; School of Chemical Engineering, 


ing’ 


Paul Weber; School of Electrical Engineering, D, P. 
School of Industrial Engineering, F. F. 
Groseclose; School of Mechanical Engineering, H, § 
Weber; A. French Textile School, H. A. cert: 
School of Industrial Management, H. E. Dennison: 
School of Physies, J. H. Howey; and School of Chem- 
istry, P. K. Callaway. 
ing drawing and mechanics has been made into a divi- 
sion with W. B. Johns as director. 


Savant; 


The department of engineer- 


OwEN J. Roperts, former associate justice of th 
United States Supreme Court, has been named dean, 
School of Law, University of Pennsylvania, to suc- 
ceed Earl G. Harrison, whose resignation was reported 
in ScHoou anpD Society, August 7. Mr. Roberts will 


assume his new duties, September 1. 


Rosert B. Kamm, a member of the counseling staff, 
General College, University of Minnesota, has as- 
sumed new duties as dean of students, Drake Univer 
sity (Des Moines, Iowa), sueceeding George S. Beery 
whose appointment was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
creTy, October 20, 1945. Dr. Beery resigned, July 1, 
to accept a post as head of the extension staff of the 
division of edueation, the University of Wisconsin. 


KENNETH I]. CUTHBERT, director of the graduate 
musie division, Illinois Wesleyan University (Bloom 
ington), has sueceeded Spencer Green as dean of the 
university’s School of Musie, according to a report 
sent to ScHooL AND Society by Raymond Dooley, 


director of student personnel, under date of August 4. 


Howarp H. Lona, who will retire, August 31, as 
associate superintendent of schools in charge of edu 
cational research, Washington (D. C.), has been ap- 
pointed dean of administration, College of Education 
and Industrial Arts, Wilberforee (Ohio) University. 


Seymour B. Dunn, associate professor of history, 
Hobart College (Geneva, N. Y.), will succeed Walter 
H. Durfee as dean of the college, September 1, when 
Dr. Durfee assumes new duties as provost of Hobart 
and William Smith Colleges. 


Mitrorp Franxs, former principal, Fair Lawn 
(N. J.) High School, has been appointed dean of men, 
Carthage (Ill.) College, effective September 1. 


CHANGES in staff announced early in August by the 
division of biological sciences, the University of Chi- 
cago, include the following: change of status—profes- 
sor of botany and associate dean, division of biolog- 
ical sciences, Merle C. Coulter (January 1); professor 
of chemistry and director, Institute of Radiobiology 
and Biophysics, Thorfin Rustin Hogness, to succeed 
Raymond E. Zirkle, professor of radiobiology, re 
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signed from the directorship (July 1); professor of 
botany and acting chairman of the department, John 
Mann Beal (March 1); associate professor of home 
economics and secretary of the department, Helen 
Gertrude Oldham (July 1); professors of botany, 
Charles E. Olmsted and Paul D. Voth (September 1) ; 
associate professor of zoology, Ray L. Watterson 
(July 1); and assistant professor in physiology and 
in the Institute of Radiobiology and Biophysics, Man 
uel Morales (July 1). New appointments inelude: re- 
search associate in mathematical biology, with the rank 
of assistant professor, Isaak Opatowski (July 1); 
instruetor in botany, Lawrence Bogorad (September 
1) ; and instructor in zoology, John Warren Saunders, 


Jr. (July 1). 


LEONARD ALBERT STIDLEY, professor of religious 
education, Oberlin (Ohio) College, has been appointed 
acting dean, Graduate School of Theology. Elbridge 
P. Vance has been named acting chairman of the de- 
partment of mathematics. Promotions include: to a 
professorship, Lucius Garvin (philosophy), and to 
associate professorships, Harold Blaine Bryson (sing- 
ing) and George T. Seott (zoology). Robert P. Foun- 
tain has been appointed assistant professor of singing 
for two years, and new instructors include: Kathleen 
Marie Lenz (theory of music for one year), Dorothy 
Elizabeth Boyd (theory of music, second semester, 
1948-49), Robert Erwin Huhn (piano-forte, second 
semester), Maria Hendrichs (German), and Richard 
J. Miller (fine arts). 


EUGENE G. PARE, associate professor of technical 
drawing and descriptive geometry, Illinois Institute of 
Technology (Chicago 16), has been appointed dean 
of students. Frank Dana Carvin, chairman of the 
graduate division, Newark (N. J.) College of Engi- 
neering, will succeed John T. Rettaliata as head of the 
department of mechanical engineering, September 1, 
when Dr. Rettaliata will sueceed James C. Peebles, 
retiring, as dean of engineering, as reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, March 13. Elton W. Jones, assistant 
professor of electrical engineering, the Pennsylvania 
State College, will assume new duties as associate pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering, September 1. 


Ovip R. SELLERS, dean, McCormick Theological 
Seminary (Chicago), has arrived in Jerusalem where 
he will serve as director of the American School of 
Oriental Research for the coming year. Millar Bur- 
rows, Winkley professor of Biblical theology, Yale 
University, who returned in May after having held 
the directorship for the past year, reported “the most 
important discovery ever made in Old Testament 
manuscripts. The entire book of Isaiah in Hebrew 
was found on well-preserved scrolls of parchment 
dating back to the first century B. C. It was discov- 
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ered by a Bedouin in a eave near the Dead Sea, and 
the Syrian Fathers turned it over to the American 
School for study.” 


Dovetas R. Harrrer, professor of mathematical 
physics, Cambridge University, has been granted 
leave of absence to come to the United States to serve 
as acting director of the Institute for Numerical 
Analysis recently established at the University of 
California (Los Angeles) as one of the operating 
units of the Applied Mathematies Laboratories, Na 
tional Bureau of Standards. Other units are located 
in Washington (D. C.) and in New York City. Dr. 
Hartree’s appointment was made by Edward U, Con 
don, director of the bureau. 


CarRouu C. Prart, chairman of the department of 
psychology, Princeton University, has been named 
director of a research project in the psychology of 
visual perception for which the Rockefeller Founda 
tion has made a grant of $45,000 to the university. 
Dr. Pratt is spending the summer in Hanover (N. H.) 
working with Adelbert Ames in using apparatus that 
he designed for the Eye Institute. William H. Ittel 
son, instructor in electrical engineering, accompanied 
Dr. Pratt to supervise construction of apparatus to 
be used in the university. Arthur Kemble Parpart, 
a member of the staff since 1931, has succeeded Elmer 
Grimshaw Butler as chairman of the department of 


biology. 


HERBERT STEWART BREYFOGLE, chief medieal ex 
aminer of Virginia, has been appointed director of 
the newly inaugurated department of legal medicine 
at the Medical College of Virginia (Richmond). The 
department will offer courses in the field of medicine 
as it relates to the collection of scientific evidence for 
the administration of civil and criminal law, including 
murder, suicide, accident, workmen’s compensation, 
civil eases, and all problems that face a coroner. C. 
P. Cardwell, Jr., director of the hospital division, will 
be in charge of a new course of study designed to 


train hospital administrators. 


Lity Dercuen, formerly director of the veterans’ 
testing service, educational testing service, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been appointed director of a 
new testing and guidance program in the Pennsyl- 
Mary Mori- 


son Roberts, formerly of the Laboratory School, the 


vania College for Women (Pittsburgh). 


University of Chicago, has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, and James Searle Storey, 
formerly of the staff of the University of Wisconsin, 


instructor in art. 


J. Ropert WILLIAMS, editorial writer of the Water 
town (N. Y.) Daily Times, has been appointed diree 








tor of publicity, St. Lawrence University (Canton, 
N. Y.), to sueceed KE. Donald Frick who will replace 
W. Henry Johnston as assistant director of public 
relations, Colgate University, September 1, when Mr. 
Johnston will assume new duties as director of public 


relations for the Harvard Athletie Association. 


ALFREDA WALES, supervising principal of  ele- 
mentary schools, Ashland (Mass.), has been appointed 
instructor in elementary education and assistant di- 
rector of student teaching, Lesley College (Cambridge, 
Mass.). Edna Dolber, assistant librarian, Wheaton 


College 





(Norton, Mass.), has been named chief 
librarian. 

MarGareT I. Leg, former librarian, School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia University, has assumed new 
duties as librarian and assistant professor, New Jersey 
State Teachers College (Jersey City). 

Luoyp W. Babs, a teacher of biology in the public 
schools of Galion (Ohio), has been appointed cireu- 
lation librarian and assistant cataloguer, Springfield 
(Mass.) College. John A. Cooper, formerly director 
of counsel and guidance for the Saint Louis YMCA, 
has joined the staff as assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy. Whitaker T. Deininger will assume new duties 
as instructor in history and philosophy, September 
27, and Henry Roos will succeed Harold Amos as 


27 
instructor in biology. Mr. Amos is on leave of 
absence to complete his studies for the doctorate, as 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, May 29. 

WARREN J. CLARK has been appointed chairman of 
the department of speech, Capital University (Co- 
lumbus, Ohio). 

THE following persons will assume new duties on 
the staff of Washington and Jefferson College (Wash- 
ington, Pa.) in September: Robert B. Miller, asso- 
ciate professor of psychology and chairman of the 
newly organized department of psychology; associate 
professor, Frank M. Chapman (philosophy) ; assis- 
tant professors, Robert P. Ashley, Jr., Edwin M. 
Moseley, and Joseph Doyle (English), Nathaniel 
Jackendoff (economies), and Howard C. Long (phys- 
les) ; instructors, Robert B. Davis (English and _ phi- 
losophy), Anthony C. DeBellis (Spanish), William 
R. Dietz (chemistry), Charles W. Doerr (physies), 
John A. Enman, Jr. (geology and geography), Wil- 
liam G. Meader, Jr., and Austryn Wainhouse (Eng- 
lish), Peter Radkowski 


Sprague (philosophy) ; laboratory instructor in biol- 


(mathematies), and Ellis 


ogy, Robert L. Pfaadt; and special lecturer in re- 
ligion, Wilford QO. 
September inelude Walter S. Sanderlin, to an asso- 


Cross. Promotions effeetive in 
ciate professorship of history; Donald W. Bradeen, 
to an assistant professorship of Greek; and Kenneth 


I’. Wieand, to an assistant professorship of German. 
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Rau I. Griaspy, director of the division of auxilj- 
ary services, Office of Education, FSA, has been 
named acting commissioner of education to serve unti] 
a successor to John W. Studebaker can be named. 
The resignation of Dr. Studebaker to accept a post 
as vice-president of Scholastic Magazines, July 15, 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, July 10. 


THELMA SHERMAN has been appointed supervisor 
of speech correction in the Oregon State Department 
of Public Instruction. 


WituiaM E. Purce.LL, principal, Honey Creek High 
School in Vigo County (Ind.), has been elected super- 
intendent of the county schools to succeed Clarence A. 
Pound, whose appointment as professor of education 
and consultant on rural education, Purdue University 
(Lafayette, Ind.), was reported in ScHOooL ANp 
Society, May 29. Mr. Purcell assumed his new 
duties, August 16. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia, has been named to the superintendency 
in Los Angeles to succeed Vierling Kersey, resigned. 
Dr. Stoddard was appointed to the Philadelphia post 
in April, 1939, as reported in SCHOOL AND Society, 
May 6. Louis P. Hoyer, associate superintendent of 
schools, Tacoma (Wash.), will succeed Dr. Stoddard, 
September 1. 


J. Harry ApAms, deputy superintendent of schools, 
Schenectady (N. Y.), has been appointed superinten- 
dent of schools, Elizabeth (N. J.), to sueceed Abel A. 
Hanson, whose appointment as chief executive of the 
Teachers College section of the Columbia University 
Development Plan was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
cieTy, June 12. 


Frep W. Hoster, whose election as superintendent 
of schools, Allentown (Pa.), was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, June 6, 1942, has been named to the 
superintendeney in Oklahoma City (Okla.) to succeed 
Herbert B. Bruner whose appointment as superin- 
tendent of schools, Minneapolis, was reported in these 


columns, July 10. 


GEORGE M. ScuuLeceL, formerly principal, Omega 
(Ga.) High School, has been appointed superintendent 
of schools, Blackshear (Ga.), and assumed his new 


duties, August 15. 


Recent Deaths 

Kan-Icu1 ASAKAWA, professor emeritus of history, 
Yale University, died, August 10. Dr. Asakawa, who 
was born in Nihonmatsu (Japan) on December 20, 
1873, came to the United States in the late 1800’s and 
received a B.Lit. degree from Dartmouth College in 
1899. After further study, he served as lecturer in 
the history and civilization of East Asia (1902-06), 
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Dartmouth College, and at Yale University as instrue- 
tor in the history of Japanese civilization (1907-10), 
assistant professor (1910-27), assistant professor of 
history (1927-30), associate professor (1930-33), 
| professor (1933-42). 


? 
ia 


Karty CARLYLE MacInnis, superintendent, Me- 
Kinley Home for Boys (Van Nuys, Calif.), sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, August 10, at the age of 
fifty-five years. Dr. MaeInnis, who had held the 
superintendency since 1936, had served as head of 
the department of economics and mathematics, State 
Teachers College (Brockport, N. Y.), prior to his 
appointment in Van Nuys, and had been a visiting 
instructor (1930) in the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

JOSEPHINE C. BrsAw, instructor in Latin and 
Greek, Laurel School (Cleveland), died, August 10. 
Miss Besaw had served the school since 1917 as an 
instruetor and for several years as co-headmistress. 


THEODORE CALVIN PEASE, professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, succumbed to a heart attack, 
August 11, at the age of sixty years. Dr. Pease had 
served an instructorship (1911-12) in the Pennsyl- 
vania State College and at the University of Illinois 
as associate in history (1914-17, 1919-20), assistant 
professor (1920-23), associate professor (1923-26), 
professor (since 1926), and head of the department 
(since 1942). 

RoBERT MurRRAY CHRISTIAN, associate professor of 
history, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College (Lynch- 
burg, Va.), died, August 11, at the age of thirty-nine 
years. Dr. Christian had taught in St. Christopher’s 
School (Richmond, Va.), University of Virginia, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, and Tulane University, before 
joining the staff of Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege in 1941 as adjunct professor of history. 


WituiAm BucKe CAMPBELL, professor of mathe- 
maties, Philadelphia Textile Institute, died, August 
12, at the age of sixty years. Mr. Campbell had 
taught in Cornell, Colgate, and Rutgers universities 
and in the Drexel Institute of Technology before 
going to the professorship in the Philadelphia Textile 
Institute. He had also held a lectureship in mathe- 
matics in Temple University. 


WiLu1AM Goprrey Bek, dean, College of Science, 
Literature, and Arts, University of North Dakota, 
died, August 14, at the age of seventy-four years. 
Dr. Bek had taught in the schools of Missouri (1895— 
1900) and in the University of the South (Sewanee, 
Tenn.) before going to the University of Missouri as 
instructor in German (1907), a post that he held until 
1911. He had served the University of North Dakota 


as assistant professor of German (1911-12), pro- 
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fessor (since 1912), junior dean (1923-26), acting 
dean (1926-30), and dean (since 1930). 

Witper Ray Humpureys, professor emeritus of 
English, University of Michigan, died, August 14, at 
the age of sixty-nine years. Professor Humphreys 
had served as instructor and associate professor of 
English (1903-08), University of Oklahoma, and at 
the University of Michigan from instruetor to pro- 
fessor (1908—January, 1948). 


Coming Events 

THE first annual congress of the U. S. National 
Student Association will be held in Madison (Wis.), 
August 23-28. 
more than three quarters of a million students in 120 


Six hundred delegates, representing 


colleges and universities, will be in attendance. 

FIFTEEN thousand chemists and chemical engineers 
will be in attendance at the 114th annual meeting of 
the American Chemical Society that will be held in 
three sessions in Washington (D. C.), August 30- 
September 3; Saint Louis, September 6-10; and Port- 
land (Ore.), September 13-17. This is the first time 
in the 72-year history of the society that the meetings 
have been divided, a step taken to enable the maxi- 
mum number of the 57,000 members to attend. 

THE Christian Youth Conference of North America 
will meet in Grand Rapids (Mich.), August 31-Sep- 
tember 5. More than 5,000 youth are expected to be 
in attendance. 

THE department of journalism, University of Den- 
ver, and the College of Journalism, University of 
Colorado, will be hosts to the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism and the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Departments of Journalism at 
their joint convention, September 1-3, in Boulder. 
The program will include addresses by editors from 
the nonacademie field, round-table discussions, and 
various social events. 

THE 30th summer meeting of the Mathematical 
Association of America will be held at the University 
of Wisconsin, September 6-7. W. H. March, of the 
University of Wisconsin, S. S. Cairns, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and H. F. S. Jonah, of Purdue Uni- 
versity, will address the first session, Monday after- 
noon at two o'clock. The second session, at 9:00 
A.M., Tuesday, will hear J. B. Rosser, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Samuel Eilenberg, of Columbia University, 


and M. H. Stone, of the University of Chicago. 


Honors and Awards 

THE first Bancroft prizes of $2,000 each for “distin- 
guished writings in American history” were awarded, 
July 21, by Columbia University to Allan Nevins, De 
Witt Clinton professor of history at the university, 
and to Bernard A. DeVoto, one of the editors of Har- 
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} ers Vaada ine, Dr Nevins was honored tor his two- 
ime work, “Ordeal of the Union,” which had earlier 
won the $10,000 Scribner’s Prize in American History. 


Mr. DeVoto received his award for “Across the Wide 


Shorter Papers. 
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Missouri,” an anecdotal narrative of the Rocky Moun. 
tain fur trade during the 1830’s, for which he, too, 
received an earlier honor, the Pulitzer Prize in Amer. 
ican History. 





CHILD GUIDANCE IN CHINA 


TEH-SHIU CHANG 


New York 25 


THE postwar period in China is, in some respects, a 
It is not surprising that years of struggle 
There has 
It has been 


new era. 
should bring signs of social disintegration. 
been migration of large groups of people. 
estimated that about sixty million people (or one 
seventieth of the total number of the Chinese people) 
left their homes during the first year of the last war. 
Through large areas, community life has been disor- 
ganized and old sanctions have been lost and modified. 
There are bound to be, for some time to come, stresses 
and strains growing out of war weariness, fatigue, and 
psychological difficulties. 

Those who have suffered the most are the children. 
There are hundreds of thousands of orphans, refu- 
gees, crippled children, and other maltreated young- 
sters full of torments and miseries. In order to re- 
lieve those distressed children, an asylum, the Chialin 
Home, was established in Chungking during the war. 
The Chialin Home is one of the largest institutions 
for child welfare established by the Ministry of Social 
Affairs. 


ages, boys as well as girls, who come from a variety of 


There are several hundred children of all 


family backgrounds. 

In an effort to improve the well-being of those chil- 
dren, the Chialin Home has provided two major faceili- 
ties in mental hygiene: one has been mental recreation 
for the erippled children and the other play therapy 
for the problem youngsters. This is an experiment in 
mental hygiene in China, where most of the people are 
still ignorant of the importance of mental hygiene for 
children. It is greatly motivated by the last war, 
wrought such tragie destruction and in- 
j istice upon children. 

Mental Children. In 
order to make the erippled children who suffered mostly 


Recreation for Crippled 
from bombs live a life of ease, a separate house has been 
located in a cluster of peach trees called the “Peach 
Garden.” At first, the group of erippled children was 
small. It gradually grew to include scores of children. 
About half of these children are able to walk unas- 


sisted, and the other half have some degree of walking 


1 Editorial Comment, Chungking Daily News, March 16, 
1941. 


handieaps. Some go about with crutches, some op 
kiddie-cars, some have support from other persons, some 
ean stand no more than a few minutes, and some ean- 
not even feed or dress themselves. There are children 
with sight and hearing defects also, and a few children 
show some combinations of these defects. 

Perhaps it seems odd to speak of recreational actiy- 
ities for such a group. Actually they need only the 
opportunity and assistance in manipulating eertain ob- 
jects and materials to enjoy many of the activities that 
other children enjoy at the same age level. Some of 
them, those with almost no handicap of arms and 
hands, need assistance only when learning the use of 
something new. Individual play is important. Balls, 
marbles, variations of bowling, the use of playground 
apparatus, and various simple handcraft activities ar 
among the interests that fill their leisure time in the 
There are also table games including check- 
ers, cards, and many picture games. After school, 
which they all attend on the grounds of the training 
school, an integral part of the home, and after the 


garden. 


evening meal, whenever no scheduled event is taking 
place, they play some other games according to 
their individual desires, singly, in pairs, or in large 
groups. Each day after school, weather permitting, 
the little wagons and other locomotor toys buzz back 
and forth on the sidewalk in front of the garden. 
During football and baseball season, they all keep their 
ears glued to the loudspeaker whenever possible. 

All the children, except the deaf, love to sing. When- 
ever opportunity offers they gather in a corner 
calling for their favorite songs, which they sing with 
gusto, though not always quite in tune. One of the 
most interesting things they do as a group is their 
dramatie play in which they demonstrate their very 
limited locomotor and balance abilities. 

There are peach parties, when peaches are ripe. 
Sometimes there is a pienie in the grove with supper. 
Each summer there is a pienie at some special place, an 
event looked forward to for weeks, holding wonderful 
fulfillment for all their expectations. 

These crippled children learn to use many tools. 
There is a large room in which each child has an op- 
portunity to learn to do something. Wood working, 
basketry, metal hammering, weaving, and brushmak- 
ing are among the crafts taught them at school. Small 
woven mats, wall plaques, simple clay modeling, typ- 
ing, and other similar projects are a part of their 
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recreational activities in the home. An opportunity 
them at New Year to make a personal greeting 
Thev choose the design and when able prepare 
They ¢ g I 


viven 


hemselves. A few of them learn to be entirely in- 
dependent in all the simple processes. the 
0 de r boys was able to draw the portraits of General- 
imo Chiang Kai-shek and others on large sheets of 
They were wonderful to see. 


One of 


wrapping paper. 

All organized group activities are done under guid- 
anee of teachers or supervisors. Simple handeratts 
in the home are considered primarily recreational, 
since most of the children are receiving instruction in 
yarious erafts at school. They are conducted individu- 
ally with considerable guidance. 
never express a desire to try any sort of handwork. 
Most of them make a number of simple articles. In 
individual play there is no planned or organized super- 
vision, though an attendant is always present to keep 


There are a few who 


things running smoothly. 

Play Therapy for Problem Children. In spite of 
every effort to provide for the well-being of each child 
at the Chialin Home, some children persist in using 
inadequate and unwholesome means of coping with 
situations as they arise, and it is in an effort to help 
these behavior-problem children that the Clinie of 
Child Guidanee, another department of the Chialin 
Home, has provided facilities for play therapy. 

It has been known that, when a child feels seeure in 
his environment and has the love of his parents, he then 
will feel quite comfortable in meeting the situations 
which constantly arise in everyday living and will 
meet them in a wholesome way. The attempt of play 
therapy at the Chialin Home has been made to help the 
overaggressive, the withdrawing, or the dependent 
child to feel more seeure in his surroundings, so that 
he will be able to adapt himself in as happy and 
The child with be- 
havior problems is given an experience in being ac- 


wholesome a manner as possible. 


cepted by the therapist with whom he is playing, so 
that the world appears less menacing to him, and so 
he can develop more confidence in himself and others. 
As this play period helps him to develop more self-con- 
fidence and as he feels less threatened by those with 
whom he lives, he has less need to be dependent upon 
others, to withdraw in shyness or indifference, or fight 
anything in his daily experiences. Thus the child’s 
behavior problems gradually disappear and he be- 
comes normal through his daily life in a wholesome 
and constructive way. 

At the Chialin Home we have found it very helpful 
to provide play-therapy facilities for children with be- 
havior problems and emotional disorders. Temper 
tantrums, aggressive fighting, speech defects, insolent 
and withdrawing behavior, though not all with com- 
plete suecess, have more or less responded well to 
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this kind of play therapy. It is said that during the 
past years in the Chialin Home children have benefited 
in various degrees from play conducts with adults who 
centered their attention upon helping the children to 
feel understood and accepted. When compared to the 
treatment of children in the more perfect American 
clinies, the Chialin Home youngsters respond rather 
slowly to this kind of treatment; nevertheless, they all 
have made some appreciable improvement in their ad- 
justment. Here is an illustrative case. 

Wangsin was a boy of eleven years when he came to 
the Chialin Home. He was referred to the Clinie of 
Child Guidance because of serious seclusive and with- 
drawing behavior. Physical examination showed that 
he was normally developed, slightly undernourished. 
Neurological and psychiatrie examinations confirmed 
that he had only behavior difficulties, no brain injury 
or other pathologieal handieaps. Psychologieally, ae- 
cording to the Lootz Revised Binet-Simon Seale, his 
IQ was 92. 
important data. 


Psychiatrie social study brought out some 


Wangsin’s father was a business man and had re- 
ceived a secondary education. His mother, a typieal 
Chinese housewife, had died during his early childhood. 
Then Wangsin was left under the eare of his aunt who 
When 
years old, his father remarried. 
liked Wangsin. After the birth of a half brother, the 
relationship between Wangsin and his stepmother be- 


grossly neglected him. Wangsin was seven 


His stepmother dis- 


came worse every day. When the Japanese invaded 
Kuanglin, a large city of southwestern China, his 
His stepmother with him and 
She lived with 


her own son and sent Wangsin to the Chialin Home. 


father died in the war. 
his brother took refuge in Chungking. 


The lack of maternal affection seemed to be chiefly 
responsible for Wangsin’s seclusive and withdrawing 
behavior. His mother died when he was in early child 
His father, away from home most of the time, 
The 


mother, was an immoral woman who paid little atten- 


hood. 


was a stranger to Wangsin. aunt, his foster- 


tion to him. The stepmother loved her own son and 
disliked Wangsin very much. 
bad relationship between him and his stepmother, but 


There was not only a 


also jealousy of his half brother and a feeling of in- 
feriority in his inner life. 

Since the family background was primarily respon 
sible for Wangsin’s seclusive and withdrawing be- 
havior, it was very helpful to provide play-therapy 
On the with the 
therapist Wangsin seemed to be very stubborn. He 
refused to talk, to play, and to do anything. He stood 
The therapist sat on the 


facilities for him. initial contact 


still and had no expression. 
floor with Wangsin and began a simple picture game. 
He seemed disinterested after a few minutes, and the 
game gradually lost its temporary distracting value. 
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He became increasingly unsure of himself to the point 
of refusing to try. 

The therapist continued a series of play programs 
with Wangsin in a friendly and informal way in order 
to let him express his inner feelings, tensions, and con- 
flicts freely and to supply him with the reassurance of 
love and security. 

Since the therapist made the situation such a free 
and accepting one for the child, he was able to dis- 
cover many of the causes of his behavior problems 
and, at the same time, to help him face constructively 
a situation which had been so frightening to him as to 
be disorganizing. It was on the basis of what hap- 
pened in this play-examination period that Wangsin 
was put on the play-therapy schedule instead of on a 
program for formal training. Wangsin’s seclusive and 
withdrawing behavior was one of his personality diffi- 
culties, and, therefore, it cleared up gradually as he 
became more sure of himself and happier in his ad- 
justment to people. 

Need. The Chialin 
established during the wartime as a temporary refuge 


China’s Home was at first 


for distressed children. It will certainly continue as 
a permanent institution not only for relief, but also for 
instruction and guidance of children. 

All the experiences of the children in the Chialin 
Home were of constant stimulation to some aspects of 
Their 
considered secondary to either physical or intellectual 
the crippled 


their development. mental growth was not 


development. Given an opportunity, 
children proved that they were capable of responding 
as normally within the limitations of their handicaps 


as any child. 


Reports... 


VoL. 68, No. 175) 


As to play therapy for the withdrawing child, th). 
‘ase might be the beginning of child welfare in Ching 
Withdrawing children are not as much of a nuisang 
to those around them as are the more aggressive jy 
dividuals; their maladjustments often escape notice 
This is especially true of school children, for Chiney 
teachers who learn little about child psychology quickly 
discover the annoyingly active child, while the with. 
drawing and seclusive youngster is often considered as 
a model of perfect deportment. For this reason, th, 
seriousness and extent of withdrawing maladjustmen 
are usually underestimated by teachers as well as by 
parents and frequently lead to serious phases of 
mental disorder which are difficult to overcome 
treatment. 

Play therapy for the seclusive and withdrawing child 
in the Chialin Home is a good example. Under the 
present conditions in China, it is helpful to the prob. 
lem child in adjusting to his difficulties more con- 
structively and happily. 

Eight years of war have brought changes of many 
kinds to China. What challenges have they presented? 
What new opportunities have they offered? What 
new demands have they made upon social workers? 
Surely, these will require working not only for reco: 
struction, but also for exploration and the blazing oi 
new trails. In such a war-torn and poverty-stricken 
country as China, there are still hundreds of thou 
sands of miserable youngsters in urgent need of 1% 
There is an un 


lief, instruction, and guidance. 


precedented challenge to establish enthusiastie child 
welfare institutions like the Chialin Home all over the 


country. 





COLLEGE CREDIT TO VETERANS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES 
IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


GrorGE M. WiLcox 


Youngstown (Ohio) College 


WHAT are the colleges and universities doing about 
eranting credit to veterans for their educational ex- 
Beginning in 1944, 


the American Council on Edueation published in loose- 


periences in the armed services. 
leaf form A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Services which was dis- 
tributed to subseribers as rapidly as the material was 
prepared. In 1946 a complete edition was published. 
George P. Tuttle, registrar, University of Illinois, was 
director of the group that accumulated the data and 


recommended the credit to be granted. Nineteen asso- 


ciations, including five regional and two national ac 
crediting associations, are listed as co-operating and 
supporting associations. 

The “Guide” contains much valuable information 
about the types of educational experience available | 
men and women in the various branches of the Armed 
Forces. Without such a guide, registrars and deans 
in educational institutions would have found it ver) 
difficult indeed to evaluate the educational experiences 


of veterans in terms of college credit. 








To find out what is the actual practice of institutions 
in the granting of advanced credit, a questionnaire was 
distributed at the fourth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Conference of Academie Deans in Cincinnati on } 
January 12, 1948. 
leges and universities. 


Replies were received from 85 co! 
They were distributed among 
the regional accrediting associations as follows: Mid 


dle States Association, 13; New England Association, 


m 











ations 
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(mer 
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Mid 


ation, 
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t. North Central Association, 40; Northwestern Asso- 
ejation, 4; Southern Association, 24. 


The questions, the number replying “Yes” or “No,” 
and the per cent of such replies follow: 


1. Does your institution grant any credit for experience, 
training, or education in the armed services? 


No. Per cent 
Yes 84 99 
No 1 ] 
Total 85 
°94. Is credit granted for basic training or recruit 
training? 
No. Percent 
Yes 57 69 
No 26 31 
Total 83 
9a. (1) If ‘*Yes,’’ what is the maximum credit 


granted? (When replies were given in quarter hours, 
they have been converted into semester hours; 54 replies 
were as follows:) 


Semester Semester 


hours No. hours No. 
] 1 6 4 
Z 3 ; 19 
3 J 9 2 
4 18 10 2 
5 2 12 Z 


Total 54 


2b. Is credit granted for the formal service courses as 
classified in Tuttle’s Guide to the Evaluation of Edu- 
‘ational Experiences in the Armed Services? 


No. Per cent 
Yes 75 94 
No 5 6 
Total 80 


2b. (1) If ‘*Yes,’’ do you accept the recommenda- 
tions for credit in Tuttle’s Guide? 


No. Per cent 
Yes 71 97 
No 2 3 
Total . 73 


2e. Is credit granted for General Educational Develop- 
ment Tests—College Level? 


No. Percent 
Yes 38 50 
No 38 50 
Total 76 


2e. (1) If ‘*Yes,’’ do you follow the recommenda- 


tions for credit in Tuttle’s Guide? 


No. Per cent 
Yes 29 78 
No 8 22 
Total 37 

2d. Is eredit granted for USAFI correspondence 
courses—College Level? 

No. Per cent 
Yes 69 88 
No 9 12 
Total 78 
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2e. Is credit granted for the specialized training pro 
grams? (ASTP, Navy V-12, ete. 


No. Per cent 
Yes 82 100 
No 0 0 
Total 82 


2f. Is credit granted on the basis of USAFI Subject 
Tests—College Level? 


No. Per cent 
Yes 451 70 
No 22 30 
Total 73 


2g. Is credit granted for work satisfactorily completed 
at Army University Study Centers? (Shrivenham, 
Biarritz, ete.) 


No. Per cent 
Yes 66 92 
No 6 8 
Total 72 


The replies from institutions in the North Central 
Association states may be fairly representative of the 
practice in those states; possibly for institutions in 
The results of 
the General Educational Development Tests- 


the Southern Association states also. 
College 
Level are accepted for credit least frequently; only 
one half of the colleges replying grant eredit for these 
tests. 


allow credit for these tests vive less credit than reecom- 


More than one fitth of the institutions that 


mended. 
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CADWALLADER, DoROTHY Kay (editor). Annotated List 
of Books for Supplementary Reading, 1948-49. Pp. 
96. Children’s Reading Service, 106 Beekman St., 
New York 7. 1948. Free. 

For kindergarten through grade 9 


YMCA 


Haven, Conn. 


4(). New Haven 
New 


Coordinators Manual. Pp. 
Junior College, 15 Prospect St., 
1948. 

A publication of the Employee Training Agreement Pro 
grams. 


& 
DAICHES, DAvip. <A Study of Literature for Readers 
and Critics. Pp. ix+ 240. Cornell University Press. 


1948. $2.75. 
The purpose of this book is to assist the reader in an 
understanding of different types of literature 


DuNSING, DEF. Swamp Shadows. Illustrated by Ralph 
Ray, Jr. Pp. 226. Longmans Green, 1948. 
A story of adventures experienced by the early American 
settlers in the swamp lands of Florida 


$2.50. 


KALLEN, Horace M. The Liberal Spirit. Pp. vii + 242. 
The New School for Social Research and Cornell Uni 
versity Press. 1948. $3.00. 

Essays on the problems of freedom in the modern world. 
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Boom Town Boy. Pp. 
1948, $2.50 

boys and girls and charmingly illustrated by 
discovery of oil on an 
a claim had been staked at the open- 
> Strip in Vo 


) this story tells of the 
i farm where 
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AND GEORGE ARMS 
Pp. xxiii + 592, 


Lov KE, Lo 
editors 


Is G., WILLIAM M. GIBSON, 
Introduction to Literature. 


eo 


Po./e. 
Vol. II in Readings for Liberal 
ward Libera lducation,” was 
CIETY, July 3 


Education Vol.. I, *“So- 
listed in SCHOOL AND So- 


k into Teaching. Unpaged. 
Ohio State University. 1948. 
\ booklet prepared by a committee of the faculty of the 
college and designed by students in the School of Fine and 
Applied Arts 


College of Education, 


Vanual for FTA 
tional Committee, 


\\ h 


Clubs in Hiaghschools. Pp. 64. Na- 
Future Teachers of America, NEA, 
1948, $1.00, 


ngton 6. 





QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5-1223 
Member—WNational Association of 
Teachers Agencies 














The Hughes Teachers Agency 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Member N. A. T. A. 


Dignified, Professional, 
Efficient Service. 


‘*A man never stands so straight as when 


he stoops to help a child.” 








TRUSTEES 


VoL. 68, No. 


1756 


‘*1948 Achievement Testing Program in Independent 
Schools and Supplementary Studies.’’ Educationg] 
Records Bulletin No. 50. Pp. xiii+86. Educationg] 
Records Bureau, 437 W. 59th St., New York 19. 1948. 


PIEPER, JOSEF (arranged by). 
St. Thomas. Pp, xiit+11l. Sheed and Ward, 839 
Broadway, New York 3. 1948. $2.00. 

A breviary of philosophy from the works of St. Thomas 
Aquinas; translated by Drostan MacLaren, O.P. 


The Human Wisdom of 


e 
RusH, N. ORWIN (editor). Letters of G. Stanley Hall 
to Jones Gilman Clark. Pp. 38. Clark University 
Library, Worcester, Mass. 1948. : 
No. 19 in an edition of 200 numbered copies of previously 
unpublished letters to Clark University, presented by the 
Commonwealth Press, Worcester. 


SINGMASTER, ELSIE. 
Elmer Hader. Pp. 


OOF 


Po.aV0. 
A story for young people concerning the adventures of a 
large family who settled on a peninsula of the Susquehanna 
Rivec. 


The Isle of Que. 


Decorations by 
152. 3 


Longmans Green, 1948, 


WYATT, GERALDINE. Buffalo Gold. Illustrations by EF. 
A. Furman. Pp. 184. Longmans Green. 1948. $2.25, 
A story for young people telling of the difficulties of home- 
steading on the Kansas plains in the ’seventies. 

















CTIAA) 


Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 





to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
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